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THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN MOVING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FROM A "STATUS QUO" POSITION TO ONE OF 
RIGHTFUL PARTNERSHIP WITH OTHER AREAS OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL IS A VITAL ONE. THE MOTION THAT 
HIGH SCHOOL IS FOR COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS GREATLY LIMITS THE 
OPPORTUNITIES OF YOUNG PEOPLE WHO DO NOT ATTEND COLLEGE, AND 
IF EDUCATION IS THE RIGHT OF ALL YOUTH, SOMETHING IS OUT OF 
BALANCE. IF THIS IMBALANCE IS TO BE IMPROVED, THE GENERAL 
IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MUST BE IMPROVED. THIS IMAGE 
WITHIN ANY INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCHOOL CAN BE CHANGED BY THE 
PRINCIPAL'S LEADERSHIP AND ATTITUDE IN HIS INSISTENCE THAT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEVELC>P A RIGHTFUL PLACE IN THE COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. THIS CHANGE WILL CAUSE BOTH 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL CONFLICTS WHICH WILL REQUIRE MORE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL THAN NOMINAL LEADERSHIP AS HIS ACTUAL 
LEADERSHIP MAY BE CHALLENGED. THE JOB WILil CONSIST OF 
CHANGING THE ATTITUDES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR HIMSELF, THE 
ENTIRE FACULTY, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE STUDENTS. SUGGESTIONS 
AND GUIDELINES ARE OFFERED TO THE PRINCIPAL FOR CHANGING 
ATTITUDES AND ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM. THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL, HIS RELATIONSHIP WITH THE COMMUNITY, AND ABILITY 
TO ENLIST HELP FROM ALL AVAILABLE SOURCES ARE REAL AIDS TO 
THE SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS. HE MUST 
ASSUME THE LEADERSHIP, BUT HE CANNOT CARRY THE PROBLEMS 
ALONE. HE WILL HAVE TO WELCOME EVERY SOURCE OF HELP IN 
PROMOTING A STRONG IMAGE OF THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM, SELECTING 
PROPER PERSONNEL, IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM, AND CONDUCTING 
ONGOING EVALUATIONS. (MM) 
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PREFACE 

In the pcges which follow an attempt is made to offer some sugges- 
tions relative to vocational education in a comprehensive high school, 
and several questions are set forth. 

Answers to many of the questions may not be determined easily, and 
some of the suggestions may stimulate additional questions. However, it 
is hoped that both sets of questions, those posed by the writer and those 
developed by the reader, will encourage productive thinking regarding the 
status and administration of vocational education in a comprehensive 
high school. 




TO THE PRESENT 



Much has been written about the high school of the United Stotes of 
America as an open expression of the belief of a people in the worth of 
the individual, as an important means for realizing its dream of education 
for all, and as the vital instrument for the preservation of its ideals and 
the transmission of its culture from one generotior. to another. From its 
limited beginnings as a preparatory school for higher education, its growth 
hos been sporodic and without specificolly established total goals* 

However, by 1913, a Commission on Reorganisation of Secondary 
Educotson was established by the National Education Association, and 
the outcome of the work of the corjimission was the statement of the Cardi- 
nal Principles ofSecondary Education in 1918. These principles developed 
a list of objectives which were to be the concern of each high school in 
educatong individuals. They included: (1) Health, (2) Command of funda- 
mental processes, (3) Worthy home membership, (4) Vocation, (5) Citizen- 
ship, (6) Worthy use of leisure, and (7) Ethical character.^ This was per- 
haps the beginning of more concrete thinking by educators in regard to 
general education and vocational education in the Americon high school, 
as each of these principles is related either directly or indirectly to voco- 
tional education. 

Other commissions and groups from the National Educotion Asso- 
ciation stamped their influence upon the goals and scope ef secondary 
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•du cation until, by 1959, it became well accepted that the American high 

school must be comprehensive because of its indigenous nature and the 

legal responsibility placed upon it by stote laws to educate all youth re> 

2 

gardless of their vocational goals. 

The American Association of School Administrator’s publication. 

Imperatives in Education , points ag?iin to the need for vocational educa* 

tion and calls for the regional high school to make possible the achieve* 

3 

ment of the vocational goals of its graduates. Dr. Conant in his latest 
book. The Comprehensive High School, establishes the position that voca- 
tional education should be included in the curricula of the comprehensive 

high school, not only because of its value to the individual but, more 

4 

importantly, because of its value to the ideals of American democracy. 

All of the above suggests that the comprehensive high school mi'jst 
have in its established curricula a broad program of vocational education. 
The term broad program is used because it should be noted here that 
vocational education was not in the past completely ignored. Many large 
school systems developed separate and complete vocational schools; and, 
becouse of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and subsequent federal legisla- 
tion, many comprehensive high schools did establish vocational programs 
in agriculture, home economics, and varied programs in trade and industrial 
education and distributive educotion.^ However, because of the speciali- 
sation of the vocational school and because of the outside regulations of 
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th« programs in comprehensive high schools, supported os they were by 
federal legislation, there was little imagination or creativity in the admin- 
istration of vocational education even within these schools. The programs 
in these institutions were almost self-administered; and, unfortunately, 
business education was not included in the aspect of vocationol educa- 
tion. Thus, the comprehensive high school continued to be primarily a 
college preparatory school, and the areas of vocational education remained 
quite ftarrow. 

Over the past fifty years there has developed a general literature 
relating to the American high school; but in thes>> writings, with a few 
exceptions, there is little mention of vocational education and its place 
in the school, much less mention of the administration of this type of 
program specifically in the comprehensive high school. This negligence 
is perhaps because of the American idea that every child has the right to 
and should receive a college education, or perhaps ft is because most 
superintendents, high school principals and instructors of school admin- 
istration remembered only that they went to college ond forgot that the 
majority of their high school classmates immediately entered some other 
phase of the world of work. 

Although not odmitted by many people, four other factors could have 
played their part in the fact that high school programs and the literature 
related to their administration are oriented toward college admission. 
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Th«s* four factors are: 

1. Fear of programs in vocational education because of many prob- 
lems and results that cannot be anticipated. 

2. The attitude of the majority of teachers who themselves, as pro- 
ducts of a college program, place great stress on college prepar- 
atory work, prestige, and the established traditional procedures, 
materials, and goals. 

3. Vccdi groups within local and national power structures do not 
understand vocational education. 

4. The need for large sums of money to provide adequate financing 
of all of the phases of vocational education. 

The acceptor ce, in theory, of the long-ago stated Cardinal Prin- 
ciples and the failure, in fact, to provide the kind of comprehensive high 
school program that would carry out those ideals, along with the growing 
awareness by the public of the need for vocational education and the 
enactment of federal legislation such as the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, make it desirable to define “comprehensive high school” and 
“vocational education” in the current situation. 

Vocational education is that part of the program of instruction which 
provides skill and knowledge related to successful entry into a specific 
employment opportunity, and a comprehensive high school is a public 
high school that is expected to provide education for all the youth living 
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in a town, city or district. From these two definitions, it would seem 
that administrators concerned with true vocational education, as it should 
be considered within the comprehensive htgh sehoelr must admit that 
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there is need of much study, planning, action, and evaluation. The cloim 

of Dr. Gordon Swanson that the comprehensive high school is ''in a posi- 

tion to make a crucial contribution to education forwork,” but "Aas not 

risen to the magnitude of the challenge, althougn it is in one of the best 

8 

positions to do so*^ emphasizes the need for concentration on admin- 
istration of vocational education programs. 
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PROBLEMS AND REALITIES 



quite 9®ueraily assumed that the American comprehensive 
high school has as its primary objective the needs of the students who 
are college bound, even though large numbers of youth who enroll in high 
school do not complete its requirements and do drop out, whib another 
segment, however acceptably prepared, does not attend a college or uni- 
versity. This notion that high school is for college-bound students greatly 
limits the opportunities of the many young people who, for one t eas on or 
another, forego the opportunities of attending college. This suggests that 
something is out of balance. 

Remediol programs sponsored by the federal government in the form 



of the Job Corps and poverty programs also point out the need for o change 
in the curriculum of the comprehensive high school. However, these prob- 
lems in isolation do not make a complete case for the inclusion of voca- 
tional education on an equal footing with academic areas in the compre- 
hensive high school. 

At the present time Americans are doing a great deal ol talking 
about vocational education. The topic has been brought into prominence 
by writers of national importance outside the field of education,^ by a 
presidential commission and its report,^^and by individuals who see it 



as a possible remedy for all of the problems that bedevil youth in o highly 
speciolized and affluent society. Vocational education must be seen in 
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its relationship to the individual directly and society generally or indirectly. 

A justification for improved or new programs of vocational education is 

based on each individual's right to a complete education, on the responsi* 

bility of our s:>ciety through government and public education to provide 

such instruction, and the responsibility to strengthen our nation and its 

economy through vocational education as a reclamation of human ro- 
ll 

sources. 

Each individual adequately schooled in terms of his individual 
ability and properly stimulated to reach a high level of motivation in line 
with his capacities will make his worthwhile contribution to society and 
to the basic economic strength of our free enteiprise system. 

John Gardner's broad concept of excellence can certainly be used 
as a rationale forvocQtional education within our high schools. His plural- 
istic approach in which many kinds of excellence exist and in which 

12 

individual fulfillment is honored should certainly be a convincing argu- 
ment inr favor of vocational education. 

Vocational education must help the young person who is not going 
to college to succeed in his next educational step and to find a construc- 
tive place in society, just as an academic curriculum serves the youth 

13 

who goes to col lege. This is not to say that vocational education should 
come to dominate the comprehensive high school any more than the college 
preparatory program should do so. A baionce must be achieved, and per- 
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haps this is best pointed out by Conont. 

Vocational education is not offered in lieu of general 
academic education, but grows out of it, supplementing 
and enhancing it. Vocational education is an integral 
part of the total education program and requires apti- 
tudes that students at the lowest academic level do not 
have. Slow readers, for example, are not able to bene- 
fit from regular vocational programs.^^ 



i If the above is considered justifiable in regard to the place of the 

i ‘ 

vocational program in the American secondary school, then the general 

I ' 

image of vocational education must be improved* This image within any 

I ' 

individual high school can be changed by the principals leadership and 

i 

attitude in his insistance that vocational education develop a rightful 

/ 

place in the complete organization of the school* It must develop from 
within the school, whether it is a sincere concept of educating all students 

|: or for some other reason less altruistic. Whatever the case, the principal 

r 

II is the key person. 

jj 

i i 
t; 
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LEADERSHIP OR MANAGEMENT 



The generally accepted ideas of leadership which are related to 
guiding, directing, and conducting may hove been all that were necessary 
for the high school principal of a few years ago, but the complexities of 
a modern society in o modern technological setting moke it imperative that 
leadership go beyond the ordinary. Perhaps Sefznick describes this most 
optly when he states: **The executive becomes a statesman as be makes 
the transition from administrative management to institutional leadership:** 

A strong vocational program in any comprehensive high school em« 
phasizes the absolute necessity for institutional leadership, not |ust 
management. It is relatively simple to maintain a management schedule. 
In fact, 0 management schedule implies little, if any, change in scope or 
program and certainly no change in institutional goals. The administration 
of vocational education needs much more than administration through a 
management schedule; it needs an administration formulated on the basic 
concepts of sound institutional leadership coupled with the recognition of 
aconceptthat the pluralism of modern America requires vocational educa* 
tion to be a fjU-time partner in the total educational enterprise. 

There is no doubt that leadership has much influence on the be- 
havior of groups, but a nominal leader does not make for leadership. The 
high school principal may find his actual, as contrasted to nominal, leader- 
ship challenged when he attempts to institute the concept of vocational 
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•ducQtion os a fulUtimo portnor in the total curricular structure of the 
school. This change, instituted internally, will hove external develop- 
ments which have no established precedents. 

Change, simply because it is change, will initiate internal conflicts 

within the organization of the school. The principal will then find that he 

must reconcile internal changes and conflicts of the school with the ex- 

ternoi pressures and conflicts impinging upon the school;^^ but perhaps 

18 

this is good, for conflict will stimulate innovotion. 

Conflict and the resulting innovation will test the leadership qual- 
ities of the principal. He must achieve n position of respect in levels 
above the specific school in which he is principal, and he must understand 
and use two major principles relative to the chonge process: 

1. Communication within the school and within the total 
school district must be two-way. 

2. Role differences in the school and within the total 
school district create resistance to change and im- 
pair group problem-solving.^^ 

The high school principal must, in exerting a role of leadership, 
set about ordering the internal conflicts.^^^ This specific point is made 
because of the nature of conflict bet^^een proponents of the college-bound 
curriculum and the vocational curriculum, a conflict which is stimulated 
both internally and externally; but a conflict that can be minimized with 



modifications of attitudes. 



CHANGING ATTITUDES 



THE ADMINISTRATION 

To move vocational education from a status quo position to one of 
rightful partnership with other areas of the curriculum requires an attitu* 
dinal change on the part of the principal. This change may be initiated 
by an external force such as the school board or citizen groups, or it may 
come from within as a simple questioning of what can be done to improve 
all areas of instruction and course offerings. 

Perhaps the initial change in attitude with regard to the administra- 
tor’s consideration of vocational education is the personal improvement 
of his general knowledge and understanding of vocational education. It 
becomes mandatory that the high school principal realign his system of 
values and carry the entire (not just vocational) faculty with him in this 
direction, a process that is not easily done, as institutional behavior 
tends to be extremely rigid. However, once a determined effort is mads by 
the principal to move in this direction, he can greatly influence all of the 
teachers in the recognition of their responsibility to students who ars not 
college-bound. 

Community attitudes can be changed in the same way by the leader- 
ship of the principal. Attitudes become contagious^^ and objective think- 
ing about vocational education throughoutthe community can be developed. 
Once the image of vocational education has been established in a favor- 
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able light, the comprehensive high school can be well on its way to pro- 
viding the type of program necessary to prepare some students for the 
world of workos wellos others for their entrance into college. The school’s 
philosophy is thus broadened and its value increased. 

From this change in attitude a continual program of development 
will emerge which will be felt by every department of the school itself. 
All school personnel; students, teachers, counselors, department heads, 
supervisors, and administrators will be concerned with study and change, 
and the curriculum and physical plant of the entire school will be subjected 
to scrutiny and revamping. Once the decision to incorporate vocational 
education into a recognized position in the curriculum is made, Barlow 
offers some worthwhile suggestionsand guidelines to the principal. These 
are: 

1, Examine his own attitude about vocational educational pre» 
paration as a part of the total program of education, 

2, Study the contemporary program of vocational education so 
that he has a working knowledge of its practices, goals, and 
pjoblems, 

3, Have on his staff (or have access to) an expert in the field of 
vocational education; a person who understands the program 
of vocational education in the context of American education, 

4, Make generous use of advisory committees representative of 
labor, management, education, and other groups as appropriate, 

5, Assist professional groups in a study of the time and credit 
value system and work out a more equitable recognition of the 
inherent values of vocational education. 
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6, Examine the evidence that emphasized the necessity of pro^ 
viding many and varied programs of education so that all of 
the students may have the opportunity to participate in voca- 
tional education programs of their occupational interests', 

7. Be sensitive to the potential values of work study programs 
and encourage their development under proper supervision'. 

8 '. Organize faculty groups to study certain problems in order that 
the school may have objective evidence upon v/hich to base 
program development', 

9'. Select teachers who are master craftsmen in the sense of the 
degree of their competence in their field of teaching'. 

10'. Promote and encourage conUnous study of the instructional 
process in vocational and technical education so that teachers 
are motivated to produce and use new ideas',^^ 



THE STUDENT 

The inftingible property of student attitudes Is always most diffi- 
cult to measure, but any ob|ective observer would certainly perceive on 
attitude of detachment, or at least apathy, in those students who desire 
to participate in a program of vocational education and who find it is not 
available to them or not on the same level of school acceptance as that 
of academic subjects. This attitude is continually nurtured by the lipser- 
vice that is given to the worth of the individual in a democracy as it is 
contrasted with the actual make-up of instructional programs related to 
areas other than academic. There is an obvious unequol treatment of those 
considered equal in the ideal democratic society. When the principal can 
feel and understand this situation, he is able to change his attitude to- 
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ward vocational oducation. He then becomes the instrument of change in 
the attitude of the vocationally-oriented student. 

A stimulation toward change in the attitude and philosophy of the 
school will make the most important group concerned with vocational edu- 
cation, the student, soon recognise and understand this redirection of 
attitude. No one really needs to inform them, as anyone who is a part of 
secondary education understands the interesting communication processes 
of adolescents. However, there must be some type of formal communication 
des cribing the new philosophy regarding vocational education. The stu- 
dents will sense the situation very quickly and begin to take advantage 
of the change by registering at the first opportunity for already estab- 
lished vocational courses or by asking for the creation of new ones. This 
transfer from the idea of the common mold for all students to one of work- 
ing with individuals will create many reactions in the student body. Voca- 
tional students will become more aware of their importance as individuals 
in a society; although, coupled with this, is the importance of the fact 
that the academic student must not be made to feel that he is being cut 
back within his program or short-changed in his preparation for college. 

Student attitude, with all its ambiguities, must be studied and eval- 
uated at all stages in the development and stimulation of more productive 
vocational programs, while at the same time the college preparatory pro- 
gram is mcintoined and enhanced. A consistent effort must be mode to 
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equate the attitudes regarding each type of curriculum, if there is to be 
functional democracy within the comprehensive high school. 




ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 



If the school is of sufficient size, perhaps 1,000 or more students, 
one assistant principal should be designated the director or coordinator 
of vocational education. In smaller schools, the principal must have ac- 
cess to the abilities of a competent administrator in the field of vocational 
education. In either case, this administrator must be trained for his posi- 
tion by experience and formal education. He must keep in close touch 
with the occupational fields for which the school offers training, and he 
must assume leadership in occupational activities, community affairs, 
and labor situations. He must initiate a system of advisory committees, 
one for each field of instruction. Membership in these committees must 
come from a broad spectrum of education, labor, and management. His 
belief in the field in which he is concerned must be obvious and used in 
the justification of the purposes of the program to the public and the 
school board. He must possess the background to know the characteristics 
of a sound program and have the courage and creativity to maintain and 
expand the program.^^ There must be an understanding in depth of all 
federal and state laws and regulations related to vocational education 
and the employment of youths. 

Included within the administrative area is the upgrading of instruc- 
tion, which means continual evaluation of the programs as well as an 
in-service training program for teachers. There should be in-service pro- 
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grams, at least wSth regard to the broad scope of vocational education, 
for all teachers in order to give them a better understanding of the way in 
which their subject matter areas contribute to and affect vocational edu- 
cation and to understand the broad field of vocational educatiop itself. 

The relationshipbetweentheadministratorof the vocational program 
and all other personnel, both certificated and classified, in the school 
must be one of mutual respect; for without this essential, the program 
cannot be successful. The rightful place ofvocational education can only 
be maintained in such an atmosphere. 

PERSONNEL 

TEACHING STAFF 

The principal must develop a comprehensive framework in which 
there is concern for all the important aspects regarding the employment 
of all teaching personnel. This must include physical characteristics. 
Intelligence, professional qualifications, academic and cultural back- 
ground, and personal-social adjustments as they are judged best by the 
principal for his community, school and philosophy of education.^^ Ad- 
ditionally, teachers of vocational subjects must remain competent in 
their occupationa I fieldand sensitiveto improvements and new techniques. 
It is desirable to secure teachers with mature judgment and leadership 
qualities and who have the respect and confidence of labor and manage- 
ment in their area of operation.^^ 
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In th« matters of training and preparation for teaclbing and academic 
college majors, itwill become necessary for a reassessment by the school 
district and perhaps by the state department of education as to the place 
of these items in the employment and certification of those individuals 
considered for employment as vocational teachers. 

Although one cannot, under any circumstances, sacrifice those as- 
pects of teacher training contributing to a strong cultural background, it 
is also expedient that current studies in industry, the trades, and other 
areas of work be a significant part of the training of a vocational teacher. 
Individual judgments regarding these matters must be considered with 
regard to the plocement of the vocational teacher on the salary schedule 
and how he is to move along this schedule. The generally accepted pro- 
grams forteachers of academic subjects cannot always apply in evaluating 
vocational teachers for competency within the total program^ 

GUIDANCE STAFF 

While it is generally agreed that the most acceptable attitude to- 
ward guidance is thatcounselors should be trained to deal with the "whole 
person," there must be an effort made to obtain counselors who have an 

extensive understanding of the nature of occupational information and the 
realities of a world of w ork.27 This is not an easy assignment, since 
the great majority of counselors are, by the very nature of their education 
andtraining, oriented toward the idea of helping the college-bound student 
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and referring other students to counselors in employment agencies or 
welfare groups.^^ ‘ 

The counselor who is to work with students pursuing a course in 
vocational education must know more about occupational opportunities, 
the kinds of students for whom vocational education is appropriate, the 
instruments useful in the guidance of these students, the composition of 
vocational education courses in his own high school, the procedures for 
dealing with non-verbal students, and the post high school vocational 
experiences of the students To find such individuals might be, at the 
present time, an almost impossible task. If this be the case, an extensive 
program of in-service education for the present guidance personnel would 
have to be conducted in a very serious manner, using all of the available 
resources of the community, including higher education, labor groups, and 
employers, to insure its success. The specialized services of vocational 
education must be understood by all guidance personnel. 

While leadership of the principal may establish the necessary pres- 
tige of vocational education within the high school, it will become dys- 
functional leadership if counselors are unable to handle the vocational 
aspects of student guidance. 

THE PROGRAM 

CURRICULUM 




Federal legislation makes it possible for almost any high school to 
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offer at least some vocational education, especially now, since the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 includes the business occupations. It would 
seem that at least three, and perhaps four courses in the vocational area 
could be offered by any high school. These are business education, auto 
mechanics, basic electricity, and perhaps distributive education. From 
this small initial listwithin the high school there grows an almost endless 
group of vocational subjects for the large high school that is willing to 
work with advisory committees and within the framework of federal and 
state legislation. To make a complete list of courses which could be 
offered is impossible, as these vary from school to school and from time 
to time. Certain courses which are relevant to the local labor market to- 
day may be unacceptable tomorrow, although the basic courses in many 
fields will usually remain, especially if they ere kept up to date. 

It should be noted here that vocational education is not an isolated 
section within the high school building. Work experience is a vital pert 
of vocational education and should be implemented in the program along 
with distributive education. Furthermore, it must be made very deer that 
vocational education does not beginandend within thathigh school build- 
ing, for advantage must be taken of the elementary and junior high schools 
for attitudina I information and for recognition of potentialities and limi- 
totions for realistic planning. There will be much more training after the 
student enters the world of work, and e great deaf of consideration must 
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be given to the post secondary vocational programs, such as community 
college, and how this splices into the high school curriculum.^® 

No matter what the vocational curriculum may hold for each student, 
it cannot be completely successful without the support and cooperation 
of the other areas of the school's curriculum and of the pre-high school 
preparation and post high school training opportunities. 

PROGRAM SCHEDULING 

In all areas of the secondary school there is a growing realization 
that the rigid six-period day is not the answer to many of the students’ 
problems of learning. Another plan of scheduling should be considered 
for most programs, but particularly it must be devised for vocational edu- 
cation. The amount of time and conceintration in certain subject areas 
should be determined by the needs of the vocational course and the ability 
of the individual studcnt.^^ As a suggestion, a different kind of schedul- 
ing plan for vocational subjects, such as the "Trump Plan’’^^ for more 
effective utilization of personnel and physical plant must be developed. 
For those schools where a computer is available, the work load wilt be 
lightened considerably, but in other schools it will be the responsibility 
of the vocational administrator, principal, and vocational teachers to 
devote themselves to this aspect. Larger time blocks of scheduling might 
give students a greater sense of responsibility in that they can complet;; 
a piece of work without being interrupted by a bell. Vocational education 
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must be concerned with competency, not with time and schedules.^^ 
FACILITIES 

In most high schools some provision is mode for the business oc* 
cupations; however, other vocational courses may not be in such a for- 
tunate position. Distributive education and outside work programs can 
function with only an office and a classroom, but auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and many other areas of vocational education will require special 
rooms and special equipment, sometimes quite expensive. Here the judg- 
ments of the teachers concerned and the administrators in charge of voca- 
tional education will have to be taken into account. One rule regarding 
this matter would seem logical; that the building of shop areas and the 
purchase of equipment be deferred until a program is established. A 
desirable program cannot be fitted to an unsatisfactory physical arrange- 
ment. If necessary, it would be more profitable to use temporary buildings 
orrentedspace and leased equipment while the program is in the develop- 
mental stage. Once a good, sound program is under way, there is time to 
consider the permanent establishment of physical facilities. 

Federal monies can be of great assistance in buying the equipment 
and machines for vocational courses. It is the obligation of the principal, 
the director of vocational education, and the teachers to see that these 
items are of the very best quality and the latest design. It dqes not con- 
tribute to the education of a student to perform work on the engine of a 
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1937 Hudson/ then be employed somewhere that has not hod one of these 
around for twenty years. 

The principal should be aware of the fact that in the field of auto 
mechanics the manufacturers are most cooperative in providing the latest 
engines, transmissions, and other parts to high schools for use in their 
vocational programs. Similarly, other manufacturers are becoming vitally 
interested in the field of vocational education. Included among them are 
representatives from data processing, electronics, and communication. 
Up-to>date equipment and instruction in modern techniques are essential 
to the appropriate training of a student for entry levels into industry or 
the trades. 

Although not considered equipment, library facilities and resource 
centers are extremely important to a good vocational education program. 
If the school has a central library, there should be located within it cur- 
rent books regarding general and technical phases of vocational areas. 
Within each vocational area of the school there should be a resource cen- 
ter with all of the necessary manuals, codes, and other information per- 
tinenttothat area. Library and audio-visual services are vitally important 
auxiliary services to vocational education. 

EVALUATION ^ 

In attempting to establish vocational education as an equal partner 
of the college preparatory program in a comprehensive high school, the 
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principal must have a continual program of evaluation. This evoluotion 
must not only consider the internal school situations such os curriculum, 
the attitudes of the students and faculty, and a determination of how 
functional the program may be; but it must also include the external 
realities of the community and the nation. 

Some suggested general methods of evaluation might be: 

1. the observation of students in order to determine the 
progress being made toward achieving desirable results 
in relation to both learning and attitude; 

2. formal testing of students; 

3. casual and structured interviews with students and fac- 
ulty members; 

4. honest discussions with advisory committee members, 
both individually and in groups; 

5. a study of drop-outs from specific courses and school 
drop-outs; 

6. casual and structured interviews with labor representa- 
tives, employment office personnel, and employers; 

7. anana lysis of feedback from parents and outside observ- 
ers of the school. 

This is by no means a complete list and the descerning principal of a 
specific comprehensive high school could probably identify other evalua- 
tion practices.' 

Regardless of what techniques of evaluation are used, the principal 
must be the central figure in the development of processes and design in 
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the matter of gathering data and in the synthesis or analysis of such data. 

SUMMARY 

The attitude of the principal, his relationship with the community, 
and an ability to enlist help from all available sources are real aids to 
the successful development of vocational programs. However, a principal 
cannot take the place of a planning group that must be responsible for 
the training of manpower. He must assume a role of leadership in the 
planning groupalong with others, but he cannot carry the problems alone.^^ 
A realization of this can be of great value in promoting a strong image of 
the vocational education program, in selecting proper personnel, in imple- 
menting the mechanics of the program within his school, and in the on- 
going evaluations. He will have to welcome and take advantage of every 
source of help. 

Theadministratorof a comprehensivehigh school must seek concrete 
and incisive answers in establishing an effective vocational education 
program within the school. He will find some of these, but he will also 
find that there are many unanswered questions and many untouched areas. 




EPILOG: 



SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 
Thus far an attempt has been made to provide some general sug- 
gestions regarding the administration of vocational education within a 
comprehensive high school. However, this is a very small base on which 
to build a model of thinking about vocational education. There ore still 
many unanswered questions that are both broad end specific. 

When the citizens of a school district accept an academre, college- 
bound curriculum, rarely is attention given to two very important questions: 

Where do the values of this curriculum originate and how do the graduates 
of such a curriculum contribute specifically to the local area? These 
two questions bring up others: Why, then are these two questions always 
applied to vocational education? Will the community accept the fact that 
vocational education may cause successful students to leave the com- 
munity? Will the community accept nationa I idea Is and goals for vocational 
education as it has for college preparatory education? If the high school 
is a preparatory school for college— a step in an individual education for 
college admission— why isn't vocational education considered a prepara- 
tory steptoan entry level into a vocation where more education must also 
take place? 

In the case of the principal, he must do some deep soul-searching. 
Of prime importafice i«^ his- anewerlng. honestly the many questions which 
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enter his mind regarding his personal attitudes and values toward voca> 
tiona! education. If he has become throughly convinced of the importance 
of vocational education, and the school’s responsibility to provide that 
training, can he make it function? Will his school board accept vocational 
education as a complete program? Can he work with the community? Can 
he get the necessary personnel for a proper program? Does he understand 
dynamic changes and use them to the advantage of a vocational education 
program? Will his academic staff accept the rightful place of vocational 
education in the curriculum? Will it be necessary for him to take further 
training, and, at what personal sacrifice? Can the school program be 
compressed so that all of the necessary courses will fit the physical 
plant and time schedule? Will he be able to cope with new situations 
that will arise with parents and students? These are but a few of the 
questions that must be considered with regard to the administration of a 
vocational education program in a comprehensive high school. Some of 
them are related only to community situations, while others are pert of a 
national puzzle. 

The growing tensions in the nation which reveal themselves in 
racial unrest, unemployment, welfare rolls, and increasing crime rate 
seem to demand that vocational education become an equal partner with 
CO liege preparatory education in the comprehensive high school. Most 
individuals and communities occept vocational educ(3tion in some form. 
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but as yet do not accept the idea of a partnership. Thus, regordless of 
the many ideas, suggestions, and questions raised above, when will this 
partnership come abput? Will it take several incidents of shocking pro- 
portions and the wasting of countless valuable human resources before 
this vital part of the curriculum, vocational education, is fully imple- 



mented in the public schools? 
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